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Bash- Bish. 


Peruaps some of our readers may remember that about twenty 
years ago, in a Magazine known as the “Ladies Repository,” there 
appeared the engraving of a beautiful waterfall, and under it, in quile 
readable German text, the strange dissyllable—Bash-Bish. That the 
sketch or engraving was intended to represent natural scenery, no one 
for an instant could doubt, but whether the artist was in company or 
alone, whether in love, or intoxicated with the spirit of Poetry and 
Romance, has been to the inhabitants of that section, for a long time, 
a matter of conjecture. 

The picture, it is true, presents strong arguments in favor of any 
one of the above theories, and as it has been my good fortune to 
spend a few summers among the “ Berkshire Hills,” and the pleasant 
towns and villages upon either slope, I have heard the question dis- 
cussed over and over again, but never participated ; for it is related, 
by way of parenthesis—which we would advise persons of purely 
esthetic taste to omit—that a short time after the appearance of this 
picture, a poetical child of our “ Alma Mater” was seated upon a log 
in the midst of this romantic scenery, and in the twilight of a summer 
evening, dared to discuss the condition of the artist with a blue-eyed 
representative of a Boarding School. Pardon me, ye of solemn dig. 
nity, who semi-weekly marshal beautiful processions in our streets and’ 
elsewhere, for the school was not in the City of Elms, and its repre- 


sentatives are perfectly ignorant of that excellent little text-book—. 
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the “ Blue Laws of Connecticut.” Hoping that the reader’s attention 
will not be drawn from the main object of this parenthetical sentence 
by any side remarks we may have occasion to make, we pass at once 
to the discussion. 

Versus Boarpine Scuoo.. 


It was urged with that conciseness and close reasoning for which 
“our style” is noted, that, as the picture had few points in common 
with the scenery, the artist was evidently “beside himself,” and 
therefore alone. Like the chorus of a Greek Tragedy, that “ Organ 
choir, the voice of many waters,” proceeded to discourse unintelligible 
music until a voice “soft, gentle and low,” replied. If the artist was 
beside himself, he was in fact another person; it follows then that he 
was beside another, and probably in acompany of two. Whether the 
argument “ad hominem,” was as logical as the argument ad feminam, 
it would be impracticable in a parenthetical sentence to discuss ; but 
the sweet naiveté, the passing blush, the poetry of the place, the 
stillness of the hour, and “ all we hope, or dream, or fear,” tended to 
convince our classical brother that it was quite possible for a person 
to be “ beside himself” and another at the same point of time, and he 
said, with a trembling voice, “I guess the artist intended it for a 
scene in Switzerland. Shall we go and see?” Years afterwards 
they stood again by the same log, in the deepening twilight of a sum- 
mer evening, and the poet of our “ Alma Mater” exclaimed with 
enthusiasm: “Thy blended beauty and sublimity, O, Bash-Bish, 
surpass even the wildest scenery of Switzerland!” and like Hamlet, 
taking his note-book from his pocket, he then gave to the world that 
familiar poem beginning— 


“ And there we sat upon a log.” 


from which this truly historical and parenthetical sentence is derived. 

Trusting that the reader is by this time in possession of at least 
two important facts, viz: that Bash-Bish is a waterfall, and situated 
among the Berkshire hills, we will endeavor from this point to treat 
this subject as mathematically as its nature will allow, and in order 
to avoid another parenthesis. 


“ From the table of our memory, 
We'll wipe away all trivial, fond records,” 


and endeavor to separate ourselves from poetical sentiment as we 


recall an afternoon there spent with a classmate the week following 
Yale’s /ast Biennial Jubilee. 
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About a mile below the falls, a beautiful carriage road, but ex- 
tremely narrow, strikes the left bank of this mountain stream, and for 
a long distauce rises gradually with its rocky channel. On the right 
a thickly wooded hill rises abruptly more than a thousand feet—a 
perfect wall of foliage from base to summit. The road becomes still 
narrower and more thickly shaded. The stream grows more impa- 
tient, dashing madly against huge boulders borne down by the spring 
freshets, or perhaps deposited in the “Glacial Epoch.” As we 
ascend, all but its music is lost in the thickly wooded ravine below us, 
and our natural. “ Temple Street” brings us to a small red building, 
consisting mostly of piazza, 


“ On native pillars borne, 
Of mountain fir with bark unshorn,” 


very rudely constructed and more rustic, if possible, than the gate- 
ways of “ My Farm at Edgewood.” A little sign, hardly as readable 
as the German text ef our engraving, tells us ¢his is “ Bash-Bish 
House,” and was probably painted by the very artist who, twenty 
years ago, sketched that picture of “ romance and sorrow.” 

Here we obtain our first view of the falls. The wall of foliage 
seems now rather like a curtain partially drawn, revealing the wildest 
scenery in that range of mountains, which reaches from West Rock 
to the St. Lawrence. Directly before us an overhanging cliff stands 
out in bold relief, presenting a solid mass of rock which rises three 
hundred feet above “ The Gorge,” at the foot of the Upper Falls, and 
as the channel itself rises rapidly, its summit, according to actual 
measurement, is said to be seven hundred feet above us. If the 
Palisades are in reality five hundred feet at any point, or the Gorge 
of Niagara two hundred, we are inclined to think that the measure- 
ment is correct. 

Having registered our names in “ old Saxon style,” we descend a 
pair of dilapidated steps, and crossing a little bridge about three feet 
wide, with a shaky hand-rail, we find ourselves in the vicinity of 
Table Rock—a very modest boulder, about which gather almost 
every hour in the day, “the Good, the Hungry, and the Beautiful.” 
Directly before us are the Lower Falls, and advancing afew steps, we 
stand upon the brink of a rocky basin about twenty feet in diameter, 
in whose black bosom the white foam loses itself for a moment and 
again dashes on in its narrow channel to the little cascades below. 
At this point our classmate takes an artistic view of the falls, and 
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repeats Scott’s description of an ancient seer “amid Benharrow’s 
wildest glen,” a beautiful picture, although painted in words : 


“ Couched on a shelf beneath its brink, 
Close where the thundering torrents sink, 
Rocking beneath their headlong sway, 
And drizzled by the ceaseless spray, 

Midst groan of rock and roar of stream 
The wizard waits prophetic dream.” 


Table Rock, and visions of frosted cake and delightful parties crowd 

into otr memory—a panoramic view of the past in all its happy ful- 

ness. Beit philosophy or sentiment, are not those deserving our 

ae pity who have no pleasant reminiscences like these clustering about 
— some poetical log or rock along the pathway of life—drifting icebergs 
of humanity in a world that calls for sympathy! Style it sentiment 

if you will, and pay proper respect to the consciousness of your own 


: Leaving him for a moment to enjoy his reverie, we turn again to 


discernment. 
aye But now the merry music of mirthful voices from up the Gorge, 
partially restores us to consciousness, and turning to the right we at 
. once begin the ascent. A steep pathway, consisting mostly of 


rolling stones, roots of trees, and immense logs, soon brings us to the 
opening of the Gorge, a little above the Lower Falls. Huge boulders, 
under which the little stream at times is almost lost, fill the whole 
ravine, a perfect rock chamber “ walled in with cliffs around.” If we 
should say, here beauty is lost in sublimity, we would only express 
the feelings of every individual who has visited the Gorge of Bash- 
Bish. In many places these boulders make it almost impossible to 
proceed, and rocks broken from the cliffs above are 


“ Oft so steep the foot is fain 
Assistance from the hand to gain.” 


ta We imagine that here even Tennyson’s “ Princess” would be false 
ail to her theories, and like Mahomet, “forget the Koran.” 
a” The gentle music of the stream as we proceed, is gradually lost in 


ra £ the sound of dashing water—the first intimation we have of the Upper 
ay Falls, which, upon the left, through a narrow rift in the rocks, bursts 
suddenly upon our view. Here we have the wildest scenery in the 
Gorge. Below us are huge rocks “in random ruin piled,” and almost 
three hundred feet above us we can distinguish “The Old Eagle’s 
Nest” under the very brow of the overhanging cliff. We have often 
thought that in some wild retreat like this, originated those beautiful 
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German Legends of Forest Streams—the continual weeping of 
“ hidden hearts” far away among the hills. Putlitz, who, I believe, 
is considered one of the most imaginative writers in Germany, whose 
« Forest Voices” has gone through twenty-six editions in his own 
country, makes a mountain stream tell its own story to the listening 
flowers and trees.” The translation made by a class of young ladies 
in Philadelphia, and recently published, seems rather a translation of 
Nature than a rendering of German. The words flow musically, like 
laughing water, and we cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences 
as we are resting in our ramble: “In summer, when so many 
children of the wood are broken and destroyed, I flow lightly but 
continually. In autumn, when all are separated, I weep in silent 
grief for the blossoms and the leaves which the wind often scatters in 
my path so that the tears shed over them become also their sepulchre. 
In the desolate solitude of winter, I become chilled, and the tears are 
converted into pearls, like those of the hidden sorrow of the sea. 
Thus I hang upon the roots and the stones in the faint lustre of 
weeping eyes. Butin the spring, when intense desire fills every 
heart, the tears of the wood flow in sadness and in joy. Often, too, 
sympathy awakens me, for when the clouds weep rain, or the flowers 
dew, the forest stream also swells.” Perhaps beneath these very 
cliffs, one of our greatest American Poets, whose early life was passed 
among the Berkshire hills, composed his Thanatopis. Truly, these 
forest streams “ speak a various language !” 

A sort of natural stair-case, without steps, leads us to the top of 
the Upper Falls, and although neither this nor the Lower Fall is more 
than fifty feet high, yet the channel between the two descends so 
rapidly, that the point we have now gained is three hundred and 
sixty feet above the rocky basin where an hour ago we stood musing. 
Here a narrow plank spans a chasm about thirty feet deep, over 
which we are compelled to pass as the Catholics were accustomed to 
ascend the “sacred steps,” for a ledge of rock projects about three 
feet above the plank. A few minutes climbing up a steep but not 
difficult ascent, “ where hazel saplings lend their aid,” brings us to 
the summit of the cliff. The scene here is perfectly indescribable. 
From this dizzy height the stream seems almost like a crystal thread 
winding between the rocks, and way down the Gorge, seven hundred 
feet below us, from the portico of the little hotel, waving handker- 
chiefs tell us that we are recognized. 

The descent to “The Old Eagle’s Nest,” is somewhat dangerous, 
for a single mis-step would plunge a person into the abyss below; but 
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there is always a strong temptation to visit the home of this “ historic 
bird,” and the feeling of caution generally yields to the desire of 
adventure. Of the nest, nothing of course remains, but we find a 
little recess about ten feet square, sheltered by the overhanging rock, 
and bordered with little trees whose foliage distinctly marks its local- 
ity to one at the foot of the falls. Here for an hour or more we sing 
our Biennial songs according to each version, and conclude the con- 
cert with “Our Country, ’tis of thee,” for the first time recognizing 
the full beauty of those lines— 


“ We love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills.” 
Perhaps the thought that in this very place, one hundred years ago, 
dwelt an old representative of American Liberty, whose image once 
occupied the place of our public men on circulating medium, some- 
what intensified this gush of patriotism, and made us in some measure 
comprehend “ how sud/ime a thing a free people is !” 

Transporting ourselves to the opposite cliff, which in reality is not 
wholly the work of the imagination, we wait about an hour to see the 
sun set, which, viewed from this cliff, at times presents a scene of 
dazzling beauty; for the Gorge opening to the west is so narrow 
that—if you will pardon the extravagance of the figure—it gives 
almost the appearance of an immense telescope looking into fairy 
land. Far away, over hill and valley, stretches a landscape of light 
and shadow, and the blue outlines of the Catskills, more than forty 
miles distant, are literally bathed in a sea of gold. From this point 
a steep carriage road leads us to the hotel, and taking another Jook at 
the overhanging cliff and the gorge, glowing gloomy in the twilight, 
we have finished a pleasant afternoon visit at Bash-Bish. W. B. 


The Career of Percibal. 


In PERCIVAL we are especially interested, because he was a grad- 
uate of Yale, and ranks among the poets of America. But in the 
study of his career we are sadly disappointed. Half a century ago 
Percival graduated, the best scholar of his class. His literary ability 
was of a high order. The bent of his mind bespoke the future poet. 
But his attempts in professional life, his numerous resorts to become 
a practical, useful citizen, were ominous failures. There was some- 
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thing in the nature of Percival, an extreme sensibility, a nice 
discrimination, an attention to particulars, the essence of scholarly 
genius itself, which made him unfit to bear the jostlings and defects 
of mankind ; a something which bore him away from the mass of men. 

Percival’s true place was in the realm of poetry, and upon the 
gems of that “ art divine,” which were the product of his early man- 
hood, rests his fame with posterity. With his poetical career, then, 
we are chiefly concerned. There can be but little doubt that he was 
endowed with a highly poetic genius. That almost unnatural imagi- 
nation, high-wrought and vivid, now soaring in an ether of ecstacy, 
now plodding in a mire of melancholy ; that extreme sensibility and, 
we might add, wierdness, which so eminently characterized him and 
distinguished him from other men ; that intellectual striving, which, 
despite itself, burst forth ever and anon in some poetic strain ; and 
that self-satisfaction which seemed to attend it, the cravings of a fancy 
ever unsatisfied with the revelations of foreign tongues ; all these mark 
the poetic genius of Percival. He has himself described it in its hap- 
pier impulses : 


“Tis a mysterious feeling, which combines 
Man with the world around him, in a chain 
Woven of flowers, and dippedin sweetness, till 
He taste the high communion of his thoughts, 
With all existences, in earth and heaven, 


That meet him in the chain of grace and power.” 
* * * * * * 


“Its words 
Are few, but deep and solemn; and they break 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 
Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet.” 


Added to this native talent, were noble aims. In the first number 
of Clio he says: “Poetry should be a sacred thing, not to be thrown 
away on the dull and low realities of life. It should live only with 
those feelings and imaginations which are above this world, and are 
the anticipations of a brighter and better being. It should be the 
creator of a sublimity undebased by anything earthly, and the em- 
bodier of a beauty that mocks at all defilement and decay. It should 
be, in fine, the historian of human nature, in its fullest possible per- 
fection, and the painter of all those lines and touches in earth and 
heaven, which nothing but taste can see and feel. It should give to 
its forms the expressions of angels, and throw over its pictures the hues 
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of immortality.” And again: “True poetry should be a holy thing, 
like true philosophy and true religion; the product only of our high- 
est intellectual and moral nature.” 

Percival’s chief merits consist in his great beauty of thought and 
expression, apt illustration and vivid imagery. The luxuriance of his 
style was remarkable, to which, when he had once set out in it, there 
seemed to be no end. This, which might weary many a reader, 
seemed to him a great beauty. “I like,” he says, “to see something 
savage and luxuriant in works of imagination, throwing itself out like 
the wild vines of the forest, rambling and climbing over the branches, 
and twining themselves into a maze of windings.” 

When Percival’s poems were first published, they were well re- 
ceived. His merit was recognized and a wide-spread fame seemed 
opening to him—almost the pioneer of American poets. There was 
a time when he occupied the first rank. But the poets who have 
since appeared on the American horizon, if they have not eclipsed, 
have, for the time at least, overshadowed his “name and fame.” 
Whether either have produced anything worthy of the “oil and 
cypress,” time will prove. But certain it is, Percival does not stand 
to-day where he did thirty years ago. His fame has hardly outlived 
him. Percival, poet by nature’s gifts and art’s training, with all his 
beauties, will, we fear, be soon forgotten among the hurrying throng. 
Percival, in that very art in which he might, we believe, have wrought 
an undying fame, failed. 

The reasons of this are easily assigned. They do not lie in any 
lack of poetic genius in the man, nor of any real merit in the poems. 
They are found rather in the peculiarity of his genius. He wrote 
only onthe spur of the moment and while the inspiration lasted. 
His longest poems were the work of a few days. That great genius, 
which should have gathered itself for some extended, crowning work 
to last for all time, scattered its energies in innumerable little sallies. 

The poet, too was impatient of revision. Nearly all that he wrote 
went fresh to the public just as he first cast it off. He had not learn- 
ed the “labor lime.” He did not practice “the art to blot.” 

Percival wrote rather to amuse himself than please the public. He 
wrote poetry because it was his nature, not for popular applause. 
He rarely gave himself up to the continued labor of a poet, but gen- 
erally composed in his leisure moments, catching at a new image on 
each occasion and turning it into some beautiful little melody. 

Percival’s want of self-confidence, and extreme sensitiveness, were 
great obstacles to him in bringing what he did write before the public, 
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and doubtless tended mach to hamper his genius. His poverty dis- 
turbed his mind and obliged him to devote much of his time to works 
of a more paying nature than the production of poetry in a time when 
American art had few patrons. The world, he imagined, treated him 
coldly. Circumstances like these led Percival to abandon poetry 
early in life, before he had even attempted, as poets in their maturer 
years are wont to do, an extended work, in which his genius might 
have made its best effort. and on which he might have rested a surer, 
nobler fame. Had he done so, we should have no fears for his future 
reputation. He had perseverance in deep, solitary study, but it was 
not of that kind which could stand the gaze of men. The circum- 
stances of his life and his peculiar nature defeated his high genius. 

Percival, like Goldsmith in his poverty and despair, now became 
the literary hack of booksellers. The jobbing nature of this business 
afforded him much leisure, but he wrote no more poems. He sought 
contentment in the study of linguistic science. Retired to a hermit’s 
life, he lost himself to the world’s indifference in the maze of a dozen 
languages. Out of this labyrinth he emerged towards the end of his 
days to make one more effort at active life. He became a practical 
geologist, and in the enthusiasm of his pursuit ended his earthly 
career. The earnest study of linguistic and geological science may 
have aptly followed the raptures of poetry, as the reality of maturer 
years follow the high hopes of youth, but it was evidence of that 
thorough change which circumstances had wrought in the tastes and 
genius of Percival. 

As a scholar he was persevering, far-reaching and accurate, dealing 
constantly and thoroughly with every detail. Informed in every 
science, none were more profound ; few less useful. He was a prod- 
igy in learning; a weakling in practice. What scientific works he 
has left are so technical and abstruse as to consign them to oblivion. 

When we compare Percival, the poet, with Percival, the scholar, 
we put in a clearer light some of the reasons of his ill-success in 
either character. Percival, when poet, was not Percival, the scholar- 
The poet was borne away with the rapture of bis song, while that 
scholarly nature which trims and prunes, writes and re-writes ; while 
that scholarly perseverance which ever works on and on, and which 
monotony never tires, all were left behind. And Percival, when 
scholar, was not Percival, the Poet. The scholar’s nature, perse- 
verance, depth and accuracy were all there, but never were the 
attractions of poetry more wanting. About the intricacy of science 
he threw none of the alluring influences of poetry. His musings reveal 
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his scholarship, but conceal the scholar’s nature. In his scientific 
studies the scholar stalks abroad; the poet lies out of sight, buried 
deep beneath their abstruseness. At the one period he was all 
poet ; at the other all scholar. 

Such was the career of James Gates Percival. That gifted name, 
whose genius might have given it an immortality in a future American 
literature, is reaping but a dying fame from the too small volumes 
he has left us. In that oft-repeated phrase, “it might have been,” 
we read the sad story of his life. E. A. T. 


The Anstoer. 


It’s come at last, the question boded long; 

So long in coming, I did think ’twould stay 
Alway. Poor fool and blind! asif the strong 
Unerring certainties of life did weigh 

So little in the balances of hope. 

But now I am adrift, and only cling 

To memories of the past, and darkly grope 
Through gloom and doubt, to faith’s clear opening. 
Just when my soul had risen out of grief 

To know the freedom of a life of love; 

Had swept away the dust of unbelief, 

And through the parted clouds saw light above. 
And must I then go back to what I was? 

To struggle up again, by paths o’ergrown 

With tangled briars of cast-off aims, because 
Thou leavest me to walk through life alone. 

But who am I; what is there I can claim; 

What right have I to urge my hopes on those 
Whose hopes and fears are not all the same; 

The current of whose life in quiet flows 

To restful seas, while mine not smoothly glides 
*Neath clouded skies, o’er rocks and shallows, till 
It meets at last the high, incoming tides 

Of thought and Life—the Ocean of the Will. 

I know how vain it was, but yet the heart 
Cannot forego to look upon the side 

That seems the brightest, while the rays that dart 
From it, are augur’d for the whole,—they hide 
The dark—and we dare not to look behind. 
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I fondly hoped that sometime we might stand 
Together by the sea, and watch the wind 
Ro'l up the waves, all hoar with foam, to land, 
And feel that storm and calm to us, were but 
Grand symphonies in different keys; or on 
The mountain top whose granite faces cut 
The clear, blue sky, while field and cloud should don 
Their brightest hues, the morning sun to greet. 

To wander in the meadows, picking flowers; . 
Or by the river’s bank, on grassy seat, 

To watch the blossoms falling after showers, 

And drift away, or once again to float, 

While the soft sunshine glimmers on the sea, 

At close of summer day, in our light boat. 

I thought too, in the winter nights, that we 

Might read together from the poets rare; 

Or sit before the cozy fire and talk 

Of future joys and past, or places, where— 

But why fill up the tale with hopes that mock 

The very longing?—Suffering is sure. 

The grandest thought of sorrow is, that in 

Its furnace fires, our hearts may grow more pure; 

Men rise from out their griefs, nobler within, 

And by them stretch out stronger hands to reach 

The Infinite.— 


The blow is not yet here; 

Whene’er it falls, I firmly trust ’twill teach 
Me to be calm and still, and free from fear. 
The light of higher possibilities 
Just dawning o’er my soul, unfelt before, 
May all be dimmed and I may fail to seize 
The one decisive hour, that comes no more— 
And life be henceforth, fighting ’gainst my fate ; 
What will it harm ?—God’s grand designs will be 
Fulfilled as well—I can but stand and wait 
The brighter dawning of eternity. 

* * * * * * 


Yet though our little boat must strike the rocks, 

And go to pieces on the shore, when we 

Had gained a view of stiller seas, where shocks 

Of storms are rarely felt, it must not be 

Resigned to waves to bear away and drown; 

I'll build a drift-wood fire, and in my heart 

The flames shall glow,—and keep the hot tears down.— 
The ashes of my hopes shall cure the smart! R. 
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Dante und Beatrice, 


“We are linked to an angel who lifts us unceasingly towards heaven.”—Huvco, 


Tue domains of love have been so often invaded by novelists, 
each of whom has usually contrived to carry away a sentiment, a 
character, a portrait or scene, as Columbus bore away tokens from the 
new world to the old, that the whole realm is now revealed. But 
there is one story that will never lose its interest or its freshness ; 
for it is a record of a great poet’s passion, written at an early period, 
when love, although not a newly discovered element in human nature, 
had not yet, and perhaps has not since, found such an embodiment as 
it received in the touching language in which Dante’s affection found 
expression. 

The city of Florence, in Tuscany, is spread over two bill sides, 
which face each other. Through the vale between them winds the 
river Arno. There, in that ancient city, Dante, when in his ninth 
year, met Beatrice Portinari, at a May-day festival. The bashful 
youth is captivated by the modest little lady dressed in a “ subdaed 
and becoming crimson,” and wearing ornaments suited to her childish 
age. Her portrait, Dante has not drawn. Imitating his example, let 
us be silent on a subject to which no pen can do justice. From the 
time of that memorable meeting, the poet dates the commencement of 
a new existence, and thus he commemorates it: “In that part of the 
book of my memory, anterior whereto is little that can be read, stands 
a rubric, which says :— Incipit Vita Nova. Here beginneth the New 
Life.’ ” 

When eighteen years of age, Dante’s sensitive heart receives 
another magnetic thrill. Beatrice, attired in the purest white, while 
gliding along the street in the company of two other noble ladies, 
graciously turned her eyes upon her trembling, awe-struck admirer, 
and, “in her ineffable courtesy, which now hath its guerdon in ever- 
lasting life,” saluted him. In his delight, he seeks the solitude of his 
room, there to give way to that meditation which so effectually spirit- 
ualized his affection, and exalted its object. His health becomes 
affected, and his feverish fancy conjures up visions and dreams, until 
it is plainly evident that he is, as it is commonly termed, “in love.” 
With whom? That must not be known; and so effectually does he 
dissemble, and conceal the real object of his affection, that even Bea- 
trice is deceived, believes him unworthy, and denies him the coveted 
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salutation. By chance they meet at a wedding-party. He is so over- 
come with emotion, on seeing her, that his conduct is observed, and 
becomes a subject of comment and of laughter, in which the beautiful 
Florentine joins,—perhaps thoughtlessly, perhaps to conceal her real 
feelings. The poet now philosophizes, and concludes— 


“That I of life am well-a-nigh forsaken; 
’ One power alone remains, and that to show 
The beauties forth that so my soul have shaken.” 


This he does not attempt to do by describing her personal beauty, 
or character, but by portraying their effects on.others. He tells us 
Beatrice excited so much interest, that, “as she passed along the 
street, people ran to catch a sight of her.” “When she drew near to 
any one, a feeling of reverence so profound came over his heart that 
he had not courage to raise his eyes, nor to return her salute.” “Her 
demeanor was so full of grace and dignity, and every charm, that, 
looking upon her, men felt within them an emotion of inexpressible 
sweetness and elevation.” 

Even greater misfortune was in store for Dante. At the age of 
twenty-five, Beatrice died. 


"Yes, Beatrice is gone to yonder heaven, 
To realms where angels dwell and are in peace.” 


This sad event links him to another world, but it allots him a 
melancholy existence in this. His grief takes refuge in verse. But 
at length he resolves to write no more concerning her, until he shall 
be able to write more worthily; and then he hopes “ to say that of her 
which hath never yet been said of any lady.” 

We receive no intimation from Dante that Beatrice was ever mar- 
ried. She seems to have retained his undivided homage to her dying 
day. But an owlish antiquarian claims to have picked up, amongst 
obscure rubbish, a clause in her father’s will, according to which it 
appears that she had been wedded to a Simon de Bardi. 

Within three or four years after the time of her death, Dante mar- 
ries; probably yielding to the wishes of his friends. It proved an un- 
happy union. Nor is it strange that Dante failed to find sympathy 
and consolation in Gemma de Donati while he was mourning for the 
lost Beatrice, and composing his “‘ Commedia” in accordance with his 
resolution to immortalize her. It is not strange that the great poet 
did not make a good husband, nor that, as some say, his wife proved 
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a Xantippe, while he did xot prove a Socrates. However great may 
have been their domestic troubles, we have no reason to believe that 
they separated, until he was driven into exile. 

This last misfortune finally overtook him. In his youth he had 
joined a military company, which was, in those days, the avenue to 
distinction for all spirited young men. In 1289, one year before the 
death of Beatrice, he engaged in a campaign which brought him into 
action, and added the title of soldier to that of poet. Steadily he 
rose to the chief magistracy of Florence. In order to quell a popular 
tumult he exiled its leaders, some of whose friends afterwards secured 
his own expatriation. Dishonored and impoverished, he was com- 
pelled to leave Florence, and became a wanderer. 

During this period of his life was written most of the “ Comme- 
dia,” on which his fame principally rests. In this work, the poet 
locates hell beneath the city of Jerusalem, and makes it resemble a 
funnel in shape, terminating at the centre of the earth with old Pluto 
imbedded in ice. Purgatory is a mountain, on an island of a sea, at 
the antipodes of Jerusalem. Having reached a forest, on the top of 
this mountain, after a journey through hell, Dante sees Beatrice, 
across the Lethe, accompanied by a troop of angels, to whom she 
relates the following particulars concerning him. After her death 
he fell from his allegiance to her. In vain did she strive to redeem 
him. He had fallen so low that nothing could save him but a view 
of the condemned, undergoing punishment. Accordingly, she had been 
instrumental in causing him to pursue his journey thus far, to the very 
gates of heaven. And now she upbraids him for faithlessness. He 
swoons. When he recovers, he is being borne across Lethe by a 
nymph. When safely landed, “a song bursts from the lips of the 
angels,” and Beatrice unveils her “ineffable beauty.” The ascent, 
from thence to heaven, is performed without the shifting of scenes, or 
the creaking of machinery. It is a simple and poetical process. 
Dante fixes his eyes on those of Beatrice, and is immediately trans- 
ported to Paradise. Such is a sketch, in part, of the vision of the 
exiled dreamer. 

Like the Babylonish captive, he lamented his enforced absence from 
his native city, and lived in constant hope of pardon and restoration. 
But an honorable return never came. And at length, weary with 
waiting, the soul of the poet, soldier, and statesman, broke forth 
from its shattered prison, and soared to meet its sainted Beatrice. 

c. 
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Quentin Durward. 


History and fiction, though distinct fields of literature, are some- 
times with the happiest results combined, and of such combination no 
happier instance can be found than that afforded by Quentin Dur- 
ward. In this work of his, Scott gives us a genuine historical ro- 
mance by which in an equal degree the reader is historically instructed 
and romantically captivated. Now, without expressing any opinion 
as to their comparative values, it must be confessed that we prefer 
the captivation to the instruction, and consequently intend treating 
our subject chiefly as a love story. 

In reference to the selection of Louis XI, as the principal charac- 
ter in the romance, Scott, it is true, loftily remarks, that “ the little 
love intrigue of Quentin is only employed as the means of bringing 
out the story.” Nevertheless, whatever were Scott's intentions, what- 
ever his opinion as to the matter, we think that every reader possessed 
of affection and sympathy will join us in saying, that the chief inter- 
est and charm of the work lies in that same little love intrigue, and 
that we gladly turn from the detestable Louis to the fortunes of Quen- 
tin and the lovely Countess. The plot of the story is simple and or- 
thodox. Durward, a young Scotch adventurer, entering the service 
of Louis, meets and falls in love with Isabelle, Countess of Croye, a 
fair young maiden of sixteen, or thereabouts, who, in company with 
her ridiculous aunt Hameline, has thrown herself upon the protection 
of the King, to escape a distasteful marriage planned for her by 
Charles of Burgundy, her immediate suzerain, and the nominal vas- 
sal of France. The treacherous Louis, designing to betray her into 
an alliance which shall prove inconvenient to Charles, sends Isabelle 
and her aunt, under the care of Durward, to the Bishop of Liege, hav- 
ing secretly communicated with William de la Marck, the Wild Boar 
of Ardennes, who is to possess himself of the Countess and her ex- 
tensive estates bordering upon Burgundy. 

From dangers by the way, and from out the dreadful scenes of 
slaughter at the Liege, Durward rescues his fair charge with the most 
devoted gallantry and remarkable presence of mind, and subsequent- 
ly, after having cherished a well nigh hopeless passion, by a fortunate 
turn of circumstances, he attains his highest hopes, and the story ends 
as all such stories should. 
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We propose now running over a few of the scenes and incidents in 
the work, with especial regard to the hero and heroine. 

Our hero is introduced with a dashing description of his person, as 
with light and active tread he approaches the swollen ford of a small 
river near the castle of Plessis les Tours. He crosses the rushing 
tide with a remarkable display of natatory ability, and upon the hith- 
er side meets Louis in the disguise of a merchant, accompanied by his 
gossip hangman. Innocence, frankness and gallantry, come in con- 
tact with craft, treachery and baseness. Louis, however, not entirely 
lost to all benevolent feeling, in his guise of merchant, shows our hero 
timely hospitality at the inn when first he sees our heroine, who at the 
close of Quentin’s enormous meal, under the disguised kingly auspices» 
waits on Louis, as it were a dove waiting upon aserpent. Her youth, 
beauty, and half-hidden distress, strongly impress him, and at a dis- 
paraging remark from the King, with youthful impetuosity, he pro- 
claims his willingness to throw down his gauntlet in her behalf, only 
to be laughed at, however, by his sarcastic entertainer. One more 
glimpse of her he is favored with, as at a little turret window oppo- 
site his own she sings to her lute a touching love ditty. Of course, 
every reader, at this point, correctly surmises the end. After this in- 
cident, Quentin is by force of circumstances separated from the 
Lady of the Lute, till the time of his departure, as their attendant, 
with Isabelle and her aunt, for the abode of the excellent Bishop of 
Liege, and it was during this journey that proximity ripened into love 
their romantic interest. 

After their escape from perils by the way, and their safe arrival at 
Liege, we approach the most intensely exciting point of the story. 
William de la Marck, with the insurgent Ligeois, attacks and storms 
the Bishop’s castle, and, with agonizing anxiety, Quentin sets about 
the rescue of his love. In all fiction, we know not a naarative which 
in breathless, painful interest surpasses this of the rescue of Isabelle 
from the castle, the soldiery, and the lust of William the Wild Boar. 
Quentin swims the moat, diverts the attention of the attackers from 
himself by shouting, “To the west tower, and the priests’ treasury !” 
and the greedy plunderers leave him, as with beating heart he makes 
his way to the tower, where he should find Isabelle, and breaks in 
upon her, fainting with terror, in her little oratory before the sacred 
emblem. A scene ensues with which he who does not sympathize de- 
serves our pity, as lacking all heart and feeling. It is strange, the 
power the story exercises over us. Of course the lovers surely will 
escape unharmed. Still the dangers are so great, the chances of safe- 
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ty so hopeless, that we are nervously apprehensive to the last. How, 
seemingly, upon a thread hangs their fate, as Quentin, the vailed 
Countess, and the Syndic, their newly made friend, and her father for 
the time, appear before William, revelling with his followers, in the 
banquet hall, to demand safe exit from the castle. How fearful the 
scene around them with drunken carousal, the excitement of passion, 
and the horrid murder of the good Bishop before them all. How 
hopeless their prospects till Quentin, boldly assuming his character as 
an Archer of the Scottish Guard, and for the occasion making bhim- 
self an envoy of Louis, denounces their proceedings in the King’s 
name, and demands safe egress for all who would leave the castle. 
This turns the scale, and they escape. As they leave the hall and 
the revolting scenes of blood, we involuntary draw a long breath of 
relief in their behalf. We pass hastily over their escape from the 
city, the pursuit, the timely meeting of Count Creveceur, to whom 
they render themselves, the Countess having decided on a return to 
Burgundy. She is presently entrusted to the hospitality of a con- 
vent and the care of an abbess, for a time, and, with bitter heartache, 
poor Quentin, temporarily a prisoner, leaves her behind, having no 
prospect of further association with his heart’s love. Finally, France 
and Burgundy alike having turned upon William the Wild Boar, Duke 
Charles proposes the hand of Isabelle as a reward for the Monster's 
head, and a faint gleam of hope flushes the horizon of our hero’s des- 
tiny. In the conflict, urged desperately on by one heart-filling desire, 
he seeks out and makes for the Wild Boar of Ardennes, and actually 
engages him. Ah, Quentin, thou art near love and hope now, and 
cruel seems the fate which again snatches happiness from thee. A cry 
of distress from an old friend, the Syndic’s daughter, calls him away, 
and in honor he must leave his foe and protect her to her home, and 
so, with unutterable bitterness of disappointment, he gives up the 
hope which had borne him triumphant through the bloody day, and 
sacrifices love upon the altar of remorseless duty. At first thought, 
we are angry at this cruel deprivation, but our feelings soon change, 
and we delight to recognize the true hero, who prefers despair to dis- 
honor. Of course Providence, in this case, under the control of the 
author, must make matters right in the end. Quentin’s uncle, LeBal- 
afre, of the Scottish Guard, completing his nephew’s work, produces 
before the Duke and assembly, the “ Boar’s” head, resigning his claims 
in favor of his young relation, upon whom, finally, Count Crevecceur 
bestows his benediction as follows: “ After all, it is sense, firmness 
and gallantry, which have put himin possession of Wealth, Rank, and 
Beauty.” 
VOL, X? XII. 17 
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Having now, imperfectly, we are aware, given some idea of the 
plot and leading scenes in order, like the player who has passed through 
the arches, in croquet, we purpose exercising the privileges of a “ro. 
ver,” in wandering about, without special regard to order, in speaking 
of various characters, and such incidents as may be involved. Little 
or nothing need be said of Louis: he is too well known, historically, 
to need criticism in fiction. He was no fool, though most emphatical- 
ly a knave, and we are glad to know that his sins troubled him great- 
ly on his death-bed. Le Balafre, our hero’s uncle, does his nephew an 
exceeding good turn in the beginning and at the end of the story; in 
the first case saving him from hanging, and in the second, securing him 
a wife. He is a rough old soldier, without delicacy, and not over 
sharp, but courageous, and, on the whole; good-hearted. Scott gives 
us, through him, one of the richest specimens of humor to be found 
in literature, and which we must be excused from quoting in full. 
When first he meets his nephew and learns that his relations in Scot- 
land are murdered, taking a gold chain from his neck and twisting 
therefrom, with his teeth, about four inches, he addresses his attend- 
ant, as follows: “Here, Andrew, carry this to my jolly gossip, Father 
Boniface, the monk of St. Martin’s. Tell my gossip that my brother 
and sister, and some others of my house, are all dead and gone, and I 
pray him to say masses for their souls as far as the value of these 
links will carry him. and to do on trust what else may be necessary to 
free them from purgatory. And hark ye, as they were just living 
people, and free from all heresy, it may be that they are well nigh out 
of limbo already, so that a little matter may have them free of the 
fetlocks ; and in that case, look ye, ye will say I desire to take out the 
balance of the gold in curses upon a generation called the Ogilvies of 
Angus-shire, in what way soever the Church may best come at them.” 
As a mild satire upon himself, priest, Church, and doctrine, this is per- 
fect. The character of Charles the Bold is admirably portrayed. In 
contradistinction from Louis, he was by no means a knave, yet, in some 
respects not far from a fool, blundering, impetuous and obstinate, as 
he was. In Anne of Guerstein, we have the continuation and close of 
his career, and the two works give us a full delineation of his charac- 
teristics. 

As for Quentin himself, the sarcasm of Louis will do for a begin- 
ning in his analysis : a true Scot, plenty of blood, plenty of pride,and 
a right great scarcity of ducats. Native keenness and a tender sus- 
ceptibility characterize him, as well as the obvious traits, courage 
and presence of mind. We are led to infer, moreover, from certain 
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little touches which our author gives us, far too few, that he possessed 
a ready wit, and that indefinable quality of making a good impression, 
for which adaptability perhaps comes nearest of anything to being a 
name. Hope and ambition are his springs of action, and love his 
guiding star. His romantic attachment for Isabelle elicits our warm- 
est interest, and his manly spirit, our highest admiration. Who does 
not enter into the melancholy of his feelings, when, after the greatest 
services that could possibly be rendered her, he is separated from his 
love, without a word, and under the surveillance of the sarcastic Cre- 
veceur, pursues his weary way to Burgundy’s Court, through the 
night, while the yellow harvest moon pours her rich light upon plain, 
woodland, and battlemented castle, as with bitter heart-ache Quentin 
passes through the peaceful scene, feeling the distance between him 
and his heart’s desire continually widening. We attribute to the 
moon an intensifying power over our emotions: if joyous, they are 
heightened, if sad, they are deepened in her mystic rays. Therefore, 
we pity Durward, sad at heart, in the autumn moonlight. Soon, how- 
ever, in manly mood, he schools himself in this wise. “The pilot,” 
he reflected, “ steers his bark by the polar star, although he never ex- 
pects to become the possessor of it, and the thoughts of Isabelle of 
Croye shall make me a worthy man-at-arms, though I may never see 
her more. When she hears that a Scottish soldier, named Quentin 
Durward, distinguished himself in a well fought field, or left his body 
in the breach of a disputed fortress, she will remember the companion 
of her journey, as one who did all in his power to avert the snares 
and misfortunes which beset it, and perhaps will honor his memory 
with a tear, his coffin with a garland.” A bitter sweet soliloquy, 
mournful indeed, but no less manful. The character of Countess Isa- 
belle is far less distinctly drawn than that of Quentin, and from the 
nature of circumstances this isthe case. Having the good taste to 
love Durward, and the firmness to hold herself aloof from other suit- 
ors, and the requisite amount of maidenly reserve and modesty, we 
are left to judge of her more by inference than example, and therefore 
we infer everything which is good and becoming, and to her manifest 
charms add those which in the mind of each one of us form our indi- 
vidual ideal of womanly perfection. But we must now pass to some 
final considerations as to the general features of the work. As a his- 
torical novel, its delineations of character may be received as fully re- 
liable, but the events, of course, “cwm grano salis” as Scott is not 
loth to receive the privilege of an author in suiting them to the story. 
Scott exercises his descriptive powers with great effect, in this work, 
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and his pictures stand out in bold relief before us. Yet, the language 
is not always the most musical, nor his sentences always fluent and 
artistic in the mere matter of sound, but the power which underlies them, 
that of seeing for himself what he describes, makes us also to see with 
him. His style appears to be plain, vigorous, and picturesque, and are 
the farthest from ever sacrificing sense to sound. We would that space 
permitted quotations, but can only refer to the little moonlight scene 
which introduces chap. vii, vol. 2, as a specimen of word painting 
worthy of notice. Scott, in this work, displays certain characteristics 
which are common to most of his novels. He is remarkably sparing 
of sentiment, and particularly chary of love scenes, of which there are 
but two in the book. Undoubtedly the author is vastly more inter- 
ested in the history than the fiction of his writing, but when, in the 
departments he neglects, his powers are so remarkably good, it seems 
our misfortune that we are favored with so little of their exercise. 
Behind his very few love scenes, a faint spirit of gentle, kindly satire 
lurks, which, while it adds to their charm, makes it evident that he is 
not given to much indulgence in them. 

The work ends neatly, but abruptly, and we feel the want of some- 
thing at the close. Scott adds a postscript, in which a friend enters 
a bitter protest, clamoring energetically for an account of the marriage, 
and subsequent results. This is all very well, and would of course 
interest us highly, but we could do without it, if our reticent author 
had only given us one more scene, in which Quentin and Isabelle 
meet, after their good fortune becomes known to them, so that we 
could enjoy their happiness with them, and hear what they have to 
say of it ; especially Isabelle, who has altogether too little to say in 
the story. Butno; the remorseless Scott shuts up his narrative with- 
out an intimation of any kind as to these things, leaving, at our last 
glimpse of them, the heroine in anxiety, the hero in despair. It is ag- 
gravating. Fora complete contrast to Scott’s niggardliness in the 
matter of a satisfactory love scene, we would refer the reader to Bay- 
ard Taylor’s John Godfrey. It has been remarked that the character 
of Isabelle is somewhat faintly drawn, and, in general, it may be said 
that this is the principal imperfection of Scott's heroines. There is 
one marked exception, however, that of Die Vernon, who has, we were 
tempted to say, more individuality than all the rest combined. The 
most strongly marked characters of Scott are often mere side pieces, 
or appendages to the story, and we can only wish that his heroes, and 
especially his heroines, were better exponents of the genius he so lav- 
ishly displays elsewhere. We must, of course, however, take things 
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as we find them, and be, if possible, content ; and the task is certainly 
no difficult one in the case of our subject, whose merits so far out- 
weigh its defects. 

The atmosphere of the work is pure and bracing. No doubtful mo- 
rality, no hidden, insidious principle finds a place therein. Iniquity 
is exposed to light, and crime held up for our abhorrence. Virtue 
meets its due reward, and the story, as the author remarks, ends with 
“amoral of excellent tendency for the encouragement of all fair hair- 
ed, blue eyed, long legged, stout hearted emigrants from his native 
country who may be willing, in stirring times, to take up the gallant 
profession of Cavaliers of Fortune.” BE. F. B. 


College Beading Boom. 


In writing on this subject, we are well aware that it is a somewhat 
hackneyed one. 

However this may be, the necessity for such an institution, in the 
College, remains the same. If you, reader of the Lir., feel that 
the subject is too stale for your notice, we beg of you not to read this 
article. If you, at this period of your College experience, think it 
beneath the dignity of the Lir. to publish an Article on the subject 
of a Reading Room, all we have to say is, so let it be. Still further, 
we are aware, that some Articles appeared in the columns of the 
Courant, last term, very pertinent to the subject; but there the 
matter seems to rest. Is anybody to blame? If so, who? We all 
know, or ought to know, that several spasmodic efforts have been 
made to establish a College Reading Room. Upon investigation, the 
almost unanimous conclusion was arrived at, that, just at present, the 
College Corporation has no suitable building for this purpose. This 
is unfortunate, and no one is radically to blame. 
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‘Some have recommended the consolidation of the Society Libraries, 
and taking the South wing of the Library Building for a Reading 
Room. Now, in each of these Libraries, the places for delivering 
books are frequently crowded beyond convenience. Consequently, to 
have one of these places of delivery serve a double purpose, would 
render the inconvenience still greater. It was also urged, if the Li- 
braries were consolidated, only one Librarian would be needed ; the 
salary of one would thereby be saved, and could be used in the pur- 
chase of books. Yet it seems to us no more than fair, that a Libra- 
rian, rendering double service, ought to receive double pay. 

Still further, the Library Building serves the purpose for which it 
was intended, and ought not to be put to any other use, unless a better 
building be offered in exchange. 

The last plan proposed was, to take Brothers in Unity hall. Then 
arose the question, what will Brothers do for a place to hold their 
meetings? ‘The answer was, that Brothers and Linonia were both to 
occupy Linonia hall, and hold their meetings on different evenings. 
This, of course, the members of both Societies strongly objected to. 
It appears to us that they did so on just grounds. In our private 
opinion, it would be equivalent to an abolition of one, and perhaps 
both, of the Societies. The process might be slow; but the result 
would be, to merge the two into one. This is a fact that ought not 
to be overlooked. If a Society is worth an existence at all, that 
existence ought to be of sufficient value to guarantee it a place ex- 
clusively to hold its meetings. Then we ought to have more consid- 
eration for the feelings of the Alumni, than to destroy the Society 
associations, by giving up the halls. There is hardly a man who has 
gone forth from this College, after four years connection with either 
Society, that would like to hear that the Society, of which he was 
once a member, had given up its identity. There are many pleasant 
associations connected with these Society halls. Associations that 
we shall love to carry with us, long after we have left this place. For 
proof of this, we have only to refer you to those venerable men, who 
each year assemble in these halls, and enliven their meetings with a 
rehearsal of College and Society reminiscenses. Never failing to 
express their affection and devotion for these fraternities. Then, we 
say, most emphatically, for the sake of the Alumni, if for no other 
reason, let neither Society give up its hall. 

Thus, at some length, having considered the impracticable, let us 
see if we can arrive at the practicable, and find what and where it is; 
also, what the nature of the Reading Room ought to be. We learn, 
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from good authority, that the paintings are soon to be transferred from 
Trumbull Gallery, to the Art Building. Doubtless there are many 
good uses to which the Gallery can be put, after the paintings are 
removed. 

Among these uses, we wish to put in an appeal in behalf of the 
Reading Room. This room, in size and locality, is better adapted to 
serve this purpose, than any other on the College grounds. Its inter- 
nal arrangement is such, that it could, with little expense, be turned 
into a very neat and convenient Reading Room. It is also lighted 
from overhead; an advantage that is, in itself, desirable. In point of 
locality, we think it is equal to, if not superior, to any building we 
could get. Scores of men, every day, pass by Trumbull Gallery, in 
going to and from their College exercises ; while hardly a half dozen 
pass near Alumni Hall. In short, Trumbull Gallery is at the junc- 
ture of as many paths, as any place we are at present likely to secure. 
Convenience of access, is an argument that we cannot present too 
strongly. Itis an element upon which depends, to a great extent, 
the success of every institution. 

The importance and advantage of a Reading Room is so obvious 
to all, that it seems to us almost superfluous to urge it here. It 
strikes us that it is a matter that affects, quite materially, the whole 
system of College society. Yes, my friend, it affects you and I; this 
matter of a Reading Room. Here are assembled five-hundred young 
men ; and how many of our number can tell, to-day, what is taking 
place in the halls of our National Legislation. Few of us are well 
enough posted, to hold an intelligent conversation on what has taken 
place in this country since we entered College. 

Webster says :—“ We know, that the record of illustrious actions 
is most safely deposited in the universal remembrance of mankind.” 
As College students, we are sadly neglecting the current events of 
our own times. Not only that, we are forming habits of indifference 
in regard to public questions. 

We do not feel like giving you a homily on the evils of wasting 
time. Yet, there are many students, who, almost necessarily, lose 
time enough every day, to keep themselves well versed on national 
affairs and events. If there was a Reading Room, convenient of 
access, and well supplied with papers and periodicals, the time now 
lost could be spent there, with pleasure and profit. The grand result 
of this would be, to improve the tone, and give greater interest to 
conversation among College students. To converse fluently and in- 
telligently on the topics of the day, is something that every student 
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ought to be able to do. Yet, how few there are among our number 
who can. 

The Reading Room, we think, should have in it, Daily and Weekly 
papers from the principal cities of the country. Also, British and 
American Periodicals, Magazines, Reviews, &c. The latter could 
afterwards be bound, and put into the Libraries. Thus the students 
would not have to wait any great length of time after their publication 
before getting a chance to read them. We hardly feel it necessary to 
say anything about the difficulty of supporting a Reading Room; we 
know there would not be any. We think there is no student of Yale 
who would object, or feel that he was throwing away his money in 
giving it for the support of such an Institution. 

Now, the question arises, is the plan practicable, or is it an Utopian 
scheme, that can never be realized? Our answer is, we think it can 
be brought to a successful issue. We have already seen, on the part 
of the Faculty and students, a strong desire manifested for a Reading 
Room. The chief obstacle, as we stated in the beginning, is the want 
of a place. Now, as there is a room soon to be made vacant, which, 
if obtained, we have shown would answer the purpose, it only re- 
mains for the codperation of the Faculty and students to secure this 
room and fit it up. And let Yale College bear the honor of support- 
ing a first class Reading Room. G. C. RB 


Forspth’s Cicero. 


Forsytn’s biography of Cicero is perhaps justly considered the 
most complete and interesting account that we possess of any of the 
ancient classic authors. It presents to us new attractions for ac- 
quiring a more correct and intelligent appreciation of the character 
and genius of one who gained an almost unrivalled position among 
the great masters of oratory. But, although the general voice of 
scholars concedes to Cicero the highest honors in his art, there is still 
a great diversity of opinion in respect to his character and states- 
manship. 
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His biographers have appeared to occupy the two extremes of 
extravagant praise and detraction. An overweening admiration of 
his brilliant talents has led some to extol him unsparingly, while 
others find in him but little to commend. They see in him only the 
egotist, the intriguing politician, the peevish and unmanly exile. 
Consequently they have failed to give us a just and impartial record 
of his life. Of the former class is Middleton, whose book has proba- 
bly been the most generally read. His Cicero, however, is a very 
different character from Forsyth’s. 

Middleton is not content with attempting to persuade his readers 
that Cicero is the greatest orator that ever lived, but he would also 
have him believe that his public and private life was as near perfec- 
tion as the imperfect state of man will allow. He would claim for 
him natural military endowments which, had they been cultivated, 
would have made him the rival of Cesar or Pompey. We should 
infer from his description, that his poetical ability was beyond dis- 
pute, but that the popular productions of Virgil and Horace in the 
golden age of Augustus, bore away the palm from his more polished 
verses. In this respect he goes even beyond Cicero himself, but as 
Cicero was not apt to underate his own ability, we feel justified in 
believing that he drew rather from his imagination than from facts. 

You will remember that Juvenal, in the tenth satire, while speaking 
of his verse, 


“O, fortunatam, natam me consule, Roman,” 


said, that if its author had never produced anything more brilliant 
than that, he never would have created those enemies who endangered 
his life. This probably is not a fair representative of Cicero’s verses, 
yet he expressly states that he had not a poetical genius. 

There is perhaps no one among the conspicuous characters of an- 
tiquity who justly merits this almost unqualified praise. We cer- 
tainly could not expect to find one at Rome in the time of Cicero, 
when vices most ruinous to society passed without censure ; when her 
history was stained on every page, with the blackest deeds of human 
infamy and degradation; when pagan superstition held her people 
in spiritual darkness and venality, permitted the wealthy to defy 
justice and to barter away their liberties. The object of doing so 
would seem almost an attempt to argue against the beneficent influ- 
ences of our modern Christian civilization. It is calculated neither to 
benefit us nor to increase our admiration. A just and impartial 
record of facts is the first duty of the historian. Without it, biogra- 
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phy, as well as history, is of little service to mankind. This is the 
chief excellence in Boswell, and the one that has placed him so far in 
advance of the other writers of his class. It is the faithful delineation 
of Dr. Johnson’s character, his personal appearance and conversation, 
that has made Boswell’s Life, as Burke remarks, “the best record of 
his powers.” 

Forsyth has endeavored, so far as circumstances permit, to furnish 
us with a more reliable account of Cicero. While he is a great ad- 
mirer of his subject, he has not suffered his admiration to influence 
his position as a critic and historian. He has placed before us the 
facts as he finds them from a thorough examination of Cicero’s letters 
and other literary works. He does not attempt to create an enthusi- 
asm for Cicero by decreasing our esteem for the other great characters 
by whom he was surrounded. On the contrary, we sometimes feel 
that he has said even less than we might reasonably expect in favor 
of one whose principles were formed in such perplexing times. His 
style is clear, attractive, forcible, and at times eloquent. He has 
been exceedingly happy in the arrangement of his material, and his 
quotations are just sufficient for illustration. The narrative is clearly 
drawn. If he turns aside to give the reader a knowledge of circum- 
stances and the men who moulded them, he does not make the great 
aim of the work obscure. Cicero is the moving spirit of the whole. 
We see him as the studious youth at Rome, bending all his energies 
to the attainment of that one great object that has given his name 
such immortality ; the zealous student of the poetry and philosophy 
of Greece ; the general student, the distinguished lawyer and the 
able statesman. 

Cicero seems the finest example of moral character in his age. 
The morals of the younger Cato were stricter in theory, but Cicero 
excelled him in practice. It is true he was vain and egotistic, in an 
age when egotism was a marked characteristic, still it never lead him 
to disregard the rights nor to undervalue the talents of others. He 
respected and honored merit wherever he saw it, and many of the 
distinguished men of his day have acquired additional luster by his 
eloquence. The self-sacrificing patriotism of Cato received a memo- 
rial from his pen, while the name and fame of Hortentius, his great 
rival at the bar, rests almost entirely on the immortality of his 
writings. But there is justly some extenuation for his egotism. We 
must consider the influence of the age in which he lived,—the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. From boyhood he was flattered and 
caressed. His shining talents made him a leader and example for his 
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associates, and we are told that their parents resorted to the schools 
to see this youthful prodigy. 

He appears to have been the last of a great generation of orators. 
Cesar was the most successful politician ; Pompey, as regards mili- 
tary tactics, the greatest general that Rome ever produced. Nearly 
all his distinguished cotemporaries perished, like himself, by a violent 
death. Soon after the disastrous battle of Pharsalia, Pompey was 
killed in the east by Septimus. Cato, at Utica, in despair over the 
ruin of the republic, committed suicide. Czsar fell by the hand of 
Brutus; and Brutus scarcelysurvived his defeat at Philippi. A little 
before this, Cicero was murdered by Antony’s assassins, and according 
to Plutarch, it was left to his son, as colleague of Cesar Augustus, to 
punish the murderers of his father. 

There is a marked resemblance in the lives of the two great orators 
of antiquity. Each ranked highest in the art among his countrymen. 
The one fought for the liberties of Greece, the other for the liberties 
of Rome. Cicero fell by the hand of his enemies, Demosthenes by 
poison taken to prevent that fate. In traits of character, however, 
they differed. The latter was vindictive and repulsive. The former, 
generous and affable. Cicero could use his wit and humor to his 
opponent’s disadvantage ; Demosthenes only to his own. St. Jerome 
apostrophized him thus: “ Demosthenes has snatched from thee the 
glory of being the first; thou from Demosthenes, that of being the 
only orator.” 

There is no one of the Latin authors who is entitled to so high a 
claim on our consideration as Cicero. His writings embrace the finest 
specimens of Latin prose, and occupy a large portion of our time in 
the study of the language ; and when our college days are over, it will 
probably be to him, more than to any other Latin author, that most 
of us will turn with the greatest pleasure. But there is a claim 
beyond this. He found the literature of his country in its infancy. 
He introduced the study of philosophy, and gave to it an impulse 
that shone out so brilliantly in the age of Augustus. 

It is true that he was ambitious for public honor, but the only 
means by which he wished to obtain it, was through the rightful suf- 
frage of the people. Though his zeal and influence in behalf of the 
republic was hated by its enemies, his character and talents were 
respected. Plutarch says that some years after his death, Augustus 
found his grandson with a volume of Cicero concealed under his robe, 
and after having looked it over, returned it to him and said, “ My 
dear child, this was an eloquent man and a lover of his country.” 
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But a higher authority than all, is that noble and generous love 
of the people that raised him through every honor, from Quaestor to 
Consul, from the first stepping stone to political preferment, to the 
highest honor of the republic. F. H. W. 


Hemorabilia Palensia. 
Class Elections. 


At a meeting of the Senior Class, Jan. 19th, to elect the Valedictory Orator and 
Poet for Presentation, the following were chosen :— 


JOHN WILLIAM SHOWALTER, ° Class Orator. 


On the same day, the Junior Class elected the following gentlemen for Editors of 


the Lit.:— 
R. W. AYRES, W. A. McKinney, 
Joun LEwIs, A. P. TINKER. 
W. A. Linn, 

Also the following gentlemen for Spoon Committee :— 

C. D. Berry, WiLMIAM Parsons, 
C. W. Binauay, T. C. SLOANE, 
W. P. Dixon, SAMUEL TWEEDY, 
Ira C. HALL, E. J. Tytvus, 
GEORGE MANIERRE, 


Prize Debates. 
The Brothers’ Senior Prize Debates took place Wednesday evening, Jan. 16th. 
Question. ‘Do Nations necessarily grow old and die?” 
The Prizes were awarded as follows:— 
1st Prize, ° John W. Showalter 


Boyd Vincent. 
Jacob A. Cartwright, 
{ Robert E. DeForest. 


Linonia Senior Prize Debate took place the same evening. 
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Question. ‘ Would Ireland be justified in forcibly separating herself from Eng 
land ?” 
The Prizes were awarded as follows: 


1st Prize, J. W. Partridge. 
oa { L. T. Brown, 
E. W. Clarke. 
‘ A. E. Lamb, 


Brothers Junior Prize Debate took place Thursday afternoon and evening, Jan- 
uary 17th. 
Prizes were awarded as follows :— 
1st Prize, { B. W. Ayres, 


8. A. Davenport. 


‘ J. Coffin 

“ ? 
{ R. A. Hume. 
{ O. C. Morse, 

N. P. S. Thomas, 
Linonia Junior Prize Debate the same evening. 
1st Prize, ° J. M. Varnum. 
G. H. Lewis, 


Sophomore Brothers Prize Debate took place January 15th. 
Ist Prize, ° H. A. Beers, 
E. G. Coy, 
W. G. Sperry. 
3a E. P. Arvine. 


Linonia Sophomore Prize Debate took place Saturday afternoon and evening, Jan- 
uary 12th. 


H. C. Missiner, 
H. W. Raymond. 
Edward P, Wilder, 


Senior Astronomical Prizes, 
1st Prize, ° H. 
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Gritor’'s Table. 


RovsseEav's prescription for a love-letter—“ begin without knowing what you are 
going to say, and leave off without knowing what the ‘ Dickens’ you have said”— 
frequently finds, in Table-talk and Editorials, its most happy illustration. Two 
hundred and seventy-four times, kind reader, according to accurate computation, 
an “interesting” company of five has gathered around this Table. Other publica- 
tions in our College World have sprung up, flourished, and passed away, but—with 
due deference and all modesty be it said—we feel confident that this, the two hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth Table, illustrates the above prescription, in a manner yppar- 
alelled. Now, whatever may be the natural profundity or fluidity of our ideas, the 
serenity of our mind is certainly not at all enhanced, as we receive a note from a 
small boy—perhaps a Franklin in disguise, in the service of TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & 
TAYLOR—informing us that we have but “one consecutive hour” to put our ideas 
into hieroglyphics, if we intend to get out the present number before the comple- 
tion of the two following months, This may be a beautiful hit at our negligence, 
but we consider it wholly unmerited; and unmerited severity, we all know, excites 
contempt, rather than respect. If it were our fault, that February has but twenty- 
eight days, we would, most certainly, feel like asking the pardon of our read- 
ers; but, probably, you all know, that at the ‘‘Council of Nice,” in the year 
325, the Julian Calendar was introduced, and “ an error accumulated,” down to the 
time of Pope Gregory XIII: whether the Error—if it had been allowed to accumu- 
late for a few thousand years—would have finally thrown this “ terraqueous Globe” 
out of its elliptical orbit, or whether there would be a “vernal equinox” in the 
present Century, have been interesting questions to the scientific world, and particu- 
larly to the Editor of the New York Herald. 

To the Council of Nice, and the sainted Father of the Catholic Church, we there- 
fore commend your curses, And we further hold, that as the date of General 
Washington’s birth-day, according to the above methods, is either written Feb. 11th, 
1731, 0. S., or Feb. 22d, 1732, N. S., so we feel justified in believing, that to-day— 
being precisely eight days after the celebration of this glorious event—is Feb. 19th, 
0.8. It therefore necessarily follows, that if we wish to pay proper regard to the 
customs of our ancestors—that this is the February number of our Magazine. 
“Further, deponent saith not.” 

It must also be admitted, that the middle of a term is always a period of stag- 
nation. For about two weeks, the wheels of College seem to stop. This is a pe- 
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riod when week-counting leaves us “in statu quo.” “ in medio,” &c.—seven weeks 
are gone; seven weeks tocome. The reminiscences of last vacation, in spite of 
ourselves, are fast losing themselves in the web of daily life, and the dreams of 
next vacation have hardly begun. 

But in the midst of this stagnation of time, the various classes are in a moderate 
state of mental and physical activity. The Seniors—as usual at this stage of Col- 
lege life—are permitted to write Commencement pieces, although some are excused 
from speaking. The eloquent are looking forward with pleasure to the 18th of 
July, 1867, that day of days—the incarnation of thirty “ swallow-tails.” Those 
that “‘ have time,” we hear, are thinking quite seriously of matrimony, but it is 
gratifying to know that most of the class are busy. We are also happy to state 
that the fine lithograph of “The Future,” exactly expresses the present distant 
feelings of the Board. We might also add at this point, that most of our Class 
(cause unknown) have found it difficult to assume the dignity of Senior Year, and 
a long time ago gave up the attempt. We regard the few exceptions as sufficient, 
and to these we would call a proper attention and advise a suitable degree of sub- 
serviency if—advice is necessary. 

The Juniors are beginning to think of—their Junior Exhibition, and the probabili- 
ty of their realizing their hopes in being eloquent on that occasion. Pardon our 
familiarity, but don’t let “atra cura” in any respect trouble your dreams, for the 
second term of Junior year never comes but once, and one year from now you will 
all undoubtedly regard it as an Oasis in College life, perhaps because 


“The past will always win 
A glory from its being far.” 


The Sophomores and Freshmen are getting along finely; each Class finding a 
degree of satisfaction in its own prowess, and occasionally sending some heroic, but 
unfortunate representative, to the Police Court. Whether this tribunal is a place 
of Justice, we don’t believe Themis herself could tell. The study of “ Puckle” 
undoubtedly requires a large amount of out door exercise. 

We have quite a pretty little poem lying upon our Table—“ Girlhood.” The 
envelope accompanying it is unopened, as we print butone stanza, We think it 
shows considerable poetic taste and ability, but is not completely finished : 


“ Bessie put on with laughing grace 
A silken hood, demure and quaint, 
From out whose depths her girlish face 
Glowed like an antique picture saint 
Fresh-tinted, though in setting old, 
Of dingy carving and tarnished gold.” 
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We have also received some very good articles from other Colleges, but we are 
more than supplied at present by the facile quills of “ our own Institution.” 

Our hour is up, but we feel that we must write at least one more sentence, by 
way of quotation. We are aware that last term “ the germ” of it was printed, but 
it is gradually growing longer, and will soon become a perfect synonym of sweet- 
ness. First, arap at our door; then a basket, then a hat, and then, “ not wishing 
to interrupt the gentlemen in their studies, but don’t the gentlemen wish to invest 
in buying a package of first-rate, extra good, real pure, superfine, old fashioned, 
home-made molasses candy?” This is only equalled by the Irishman’s notice on 
the “Free bridge:” “All persons of every description, hereafter, in all future 
time to come, can pass over this bridge, free gratis for nothing, without paying a 
cent.” 

We have only to add in conclusion, that the last year in College is eminently 
qualified for cultivating the affections. As a proof of this, a person for the first 
three years of his course, never given to sentiment, innocently answered the fol- 
lowing question: “When man loves, what goods does he choose?” “Dry 
Goods!” This last touching apostrophe suggests a volume of emotions, but as 
light literature already floods the market, at this point we cease—leaving our 
“ medical lectures” and remarks on “ carving,” to the Doctor, who will undoubted. 
ly have something to do with our next publication. 
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